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EXIT THE EGG HEAD 

If a European visitor were to ask his North American host what he 
meant by ‘education’, what would be the answer? Education, on this 
continent, occurs at so many leveis of society and under such varied 
auspices that it is extremely difficult to define the term at all! We 
would, however, tend to agree that education fits us for something ; 
in other words, we think of it as utilitarian the context in which we 
think about almost everything. No longer is there any clear distinction 
between ‘education’ and ‘training’; ‘study’ and ‘recreation’; ‘learning and 
doing’. It is all merged into a vague, amorphous bundle to which we 
affix the optimistic label ‘education’. 

One consequence of the utilitarian view is that, no matter what we 
say, we don't really respect education very much. A useful tool, like all 
our other tools, it has been subordinated to more major concerns; a 
high standard of living, industrial productivity, applied science. For the 
rare individual who doesn't look at education in this light, we have 
coined the term ‘egg head’ and dismissed him from our practical affairs. 


Although we have had with us for some time secretaries who can’t spell, 


executives who never read, university students unable to express them- 
selves in their native tongue (let alone another language) it has taken 
Sputnik (we caught the utilitarian implications right away!) to jolt us 
into a reconsideration of what we mean when we sav ‘education’. What 
really hit us is the fact that ‘pure’ science could produce such fantastic 
results. So, we argue, perhaps we ought to have more of it! 

If this is the only motive impelling us to look at education, we 
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shall be no further on our way to clearing up the existing confusion. 
A first step might be the distinction between ‘training’ and ‘education’. 
If we are, by our programs, ‘conditioning’ people for promotion in their 


jobs, it would be a help to say so — and to drop the high sounding 


appellation ‘education’. In that way, a firm which might decide to 
introduce another kind of program — one for example, in the ‘liberal arts’ 
— could draw a firm line between the ‘tool’ and the ‘value’ which is a 
good in itself and not just good for some other by-product altogethe1 

As articles in this issue demonstrate, business is increasingly con 
cerned with education for its own sake. We are, in this segment of our 
society, as well as in some others, coming full circle again to a view 
which Europe has never abandoned ; that the truly educated man can 
acquire whatever technical skills he must have. We are approaching 
our problem from another angle — fitting the liberal education into an 
existing pattern of technical skills. The end result will probably be very 
different ; and it could not be otherwise in a voung country. Canada is 
only now in the process of developing the institutions which alone can 
truly educate ; opera, theatre, symphony orchestra, art gallery, museum, 
library, publishing houses, universities. It may take another hundred 
vears to ‘grow’ engineers who also love music, and business men who 
are genuinely devoted to and even practice the arts. 

Industry is to be commended for the part it is taking in education ; 
for its patronage of the arts, exemplified in such buildings as the Imperial 
Oil head office in Toronto ; and for its generous grants outside the area 
of technical training. It only remains to take one further step; to assign 
the appropriate status and symbols to those who are responsible for 
these activities. 

This is a problem which is not peculiar to industry, for it belongs 
as well to our formal educational svstem and it directly concerns the 
‘egg head’. Somehow he must be brought into the educational stream 
as an intellectual without disguise. In earlier davs, an intellectual did not 
need to pretend to be anything else. He looked what he was and his 
surroundings confirmed this impression. A book-lined room, a student's 
lamp, a few pieces of sculpture, a fine painting ; a man who frankly 
loved such things; who obviously read the books and wrote on the 
papers covering the desk; who considered his pursuits supremely im- 
portant, could not fail to impress a visitor with the power and prestige 
of knowledge. The outsider might not wish to aim towards the same 
goal ; but at least he could see with his own eves that it was there and 
that society attached considerable importance to it. 

Now the personnel director, the vocational counsellor, the school 
principal are as indistinguishable from the business administrator as it 
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lies in their financial power to be. They conduct their affairs in offices 
which are a suitably watered down version of the executive suite ! 
This does little to convince their ‘students’ of the uniqueness or the 
authority of their calling. The university (and not always that) is the 
sole institution attempting to clarify, by direct symbolism, the distinction 
between ‘training’ and ‘education’. Great Britain, with its long tradition, 
is more fortunate than Canada. There, potent symbols still survive for 
all to see. The beautiful, ancient residence of the Master of Trinity in 
Cambridge, for one example, is a constant reminder of the respect in 
which learning has been held for centuries. (Not for one minute could 
it be confused with the head office of a big company, a factory, or an 
executive's suburban villa). Somehow we must produce our own 
equivalents. 

If the love of and respect for learning — as distinct from “know how’ 
and ‘manipulation’ — could be re-instated as an integral value, many of 
the present, plaguing problems in education would seem trivial. Sputnik 
has forced us to bring the alternatives out into the open. Either we 
cherish learning as a good in itself, scientific research for its own sake, 
and demonstrate that we do so; or we throw these over for purely 
utilitarian techniques. If we settle for the latter, it looks verv much as if 
even the useful techniques will become progressively less useful, de- 
prived of their base in disinterested knowledge. And if we are wise 
enough to choose the former, the decision entails a social revolution 
which will accord to the teacher, the musician, the artist, the actor, the 
research worker, the same honour we now bestow upon the business 
executive, the public relations expert and the ‘know how’ boys every- 
where. We shall be well on our way when the term ‘egg head’ dis- 
appears from our vocabulary ; when an intellectual can immediately be 
differentiated from a businessman. Perhaps ‘long hair’ is not so funny 
as it now seems in retrospect ! 


Much of the material in this issue was secured through the kindness of 
Mr Alan Thomas, Departments of Education and University Extension, 
University of British Columbia. 
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PRODUCTION LINE 
MOVES INTO 
THE CLASSROOM 


Alan Thomas 


lo begin an issue on adult education in industry with a description of 
what was intended is perhaps misleading ! Nevertheless, this discrepancy 
between the ideal and the reality indicates very clearly the present 
situation in the educational area we propose to explore. In the rosy davs 
of planning this article, the original breakdown looked like this : Ap- 
prenticeship Training; Supervisor Training; Executive Training and 
Development ; Financing ; Methods. The results are quite different ! 
Evervone with whom we corresponded was generous and co-opera 
tive ; acknowledged that there was and is a great deal of education 
carried on within industry ; but added that the exact amount and degree 
was unknown. Since little was certain, each correspondent was at present 
reluctant to comment even in his own field. Many appealed to to 
articles, stated that they were not at all sure whether their experience 
or program were sufficiently representative. It was apparent that there 
was considerable hesitation to come forward publicly in support of one 
or another type of program. One writer stated that there is no central 
source of information for the entire country, which undoubtedly is true 
when we compare what time the CAAeE, for example, has devoted to 


making available similar information in other educational categories. 


WHAT THE FIGURES SAY 

The one complete statistical source for Canada is Survey Results Em 
ployer-Employee Relations published by the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in 1949. Companies are grouped according to size, indicat 
ing, as one might expect, that the larger the company, in most cases, the 
more likelihood of a planned training program. In answer to the question 
‘Have you a planned training program for management personnel at the 
executive level’? of 1309 companies reporting, 177 (13%) said ves ; 992 
(76%) said no; 140 (11%) did not answer or are not shown. In answei 
to the question ‘Have you a planned training program for management 
personnel at the foreman and supervisor level?’ of 1309 reporting, 330 
(25%) answered yes, 722 (55%) answered no, 257 (20%) are not shown. 
In answer to the question ‘Have you a planned training program for 
rank and file employees’? of 1309 reporting, 421 (32%) answered ves, 
692 (53%) answered no, and 196 (15%) are not shown. While the 
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question is hard to interpret precisely, the results, now nearly ten years 
old, are interesting. Also, since it is companies reporting, and since, in 
every case, the fewer large companies more often answer yes to all these 
questions, then the number of people already included in some sort 
of industrial adult education by 1949 must have been considerable. 
More recent figures show that between 1951 and 1956 the number of 
companies reporting training programs of some length rose from 1034 to 


1794, an increase of 74° in five vears.! 


U.S INDUSTRY INCORPORATES EDUCATION 

The picture in the United States is one of even more intensive develop- 
ment. While it is executive training programs and the ‘humanizing of 
the executive’ of which we hear so much from American publications, 
there is no doubt that the total amount of iidustrial adult education is 
incredible. One report, now being edited for publication, indicates that 
the United States has, in fact two systems of higher education, one in- 
side industry, the other in the colleges. The evidence suggests that the 
former is yreater in scope and size, and in some cases, more efficient, 
depending, of course, on the criteria used. Otherwise, concrete infor 
mation is as difficult to find in the United States as in Canada. 

The most famous of the grand schemes is the Bell Telephone’s 
Program of Liberal Education for Executives. One eight-week summer 
course at Dartmouth includes such courses as Religion, Science, and 
Man; Individual and Society in Literature ; Individual and Society. 
Business Week gives some interesting reasons for Bell's initiative. As big 
and secure as it is, the company faces changes in technology, in business 
ways and in society that require imaginative and adaptive management. 
At the same time, the self-sufficiency of the Bell empire was giving 
managers very little contact with the outside world professionally. 
Apparently not even Bell can be self-contained but must turn to othe: 
institutions for assistance ; and for the most important assistance of all 
the training of its commanders 

One might quote from the same issue of Business Week some of the 
totals of courses and costs 

‘The National Industrial Conference Board reports that 2000 man- 
agement men each vear attend courses of two or more weeks duration in 
thirty-two universities. The American Management Association estimates 
that 80,000 executives will take its courses and attend its seminars this 
vear .... The O.M.A. charges $1000.00 tor a two weeks course in man- 
agement decision-making. Sending a man to Columbia’s six week course 
for top management costs $1750.00, while a private session for a few 


Statistics supplied by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
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men, for a couple of weeks can cost several hundred dollars a head.’ The 
investment at this level alone is impressive. 

Finally — and significantly — Business Week reports that ‘if education 
helps you to prepare for a better job, enables you to establish a new 
profession or trade, or advances your present earning capacity, it’s non- 
deductible from income-tax. But if it’s necessary to maintain your present 
position, or level of earning — and this usually refers to the refreshe1 
course — you can deduct the full cost including tuition, books, out-of- 
town travel and living expenses.’ This is a situation which might well be 
investigated as a possibility for Canada, although this arrangement does 
seem to discriminate against the middle-class. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY 4&AS 

EDUCATED FOR YEAPS 

In Great Britain, it is easier to tind out what is happening. Through the 
Journal of the British Association for Commercial and Industrial Edu- 
cation almost every kind of information can be gleaned. We have known 
for many vears that Great Britain is far ahead of us in released time, co- 
operative industry-college education and, most admirable of all, residen- 
tial education for workers and management. Perhaps for Canada all this 
is just a matter of waiting until we become more accustomed to the 
educational functions of industry, with the result that we will begin to 
share problems and to see to it that the industrial trainer is less of a 
lone wolf’. An issue in itself could be devoted to Great Britain, and, 
more particularly, to the close articulation between formal education and 
industrial adult education, a relationship which, apart from our well 
developed apprenticeship schemes, seems almost entirely lacking in 
this country. 


As for Europe, the only obvious news is the formation of a number 
of new management schools on the American model. Doubtless much is 
occurring, especially in Germany, but information is difficult to obtain. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY 

HERE TO STAY 

One aspect of these various patterns is common to all. A technological 
society necessarily demands more education than anyone ever suspected. 
The so-called formal school system can no longer do more than a small 
part of what must be done. Since education is a vital component of any 
society, we must ask ourselves, whatever the institution which sponsors 
it, whether the same questioning — and the same opportunities — should 
not be extended to education, regardless of its sponsorship. In many 
instances, industry has already assumed responsibilities comparable to 
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those of the Dean of a fair-s'zed College of Education or tie Superin- 
tendent of a city school system. These are situations which the profes- 
sional adult educator must take seriously. We can learn a great deal 


from them and we can contribute something too. We should, for example, 


increase opportunities for communication between training directors in 
various companies and we should encourage the sharing of experience. 
We should back the expressed desire, on the part of some industries, to 
‘liberalize’ their educational programs, a tendency that emerges auto- 
matically from genuine learning. ‘Further education’ has suddenly be- 
come of vital importance in the context of survival, of the maintenance 
of our society. On the basis of essential technical strength and produc- 
tivity alone, we can make an incontrovertible case for every kind of 
adult education involving huge staffs and budgets. But the professional 
adult educator has an even greater responsibility. Only he can bring to 
such projects a value which has long been integral to his discipline ; 
concern for the fate of the individual subjected to all this education. 
But he must himself be deeply committed to this side of adult education. 
Otherwise he will not be of much help to the hard-pressed men who are 
assuming new responsibilities for education within industry. 


The material for this paper has been assembled from the files of the 
following periodicals. 

|. Adult Leadership ; a Publication of the Adult Education Association of 

the U.S.A., 743 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
2. American Management Association; Publications, 1515 Broadway, 

New York. 
3. Business Week : McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Inc., 33 W 42nd 

St., New York. 

.Canadian Chamber of Commerce ; Publications. The Chamber of Com- 

merce, 530 Board of Trade Building, Montreal, Quebec. 

. Financial Post; MacLean-Hunter Publishing Company Limited, 481 

University Avenue, Toronto. 

3. Food For Thought; Canadian Association for Adult Education, 113 St. 

George Street, Toronto. 

. Industrial Foundation on Education Newsletter, 170 University Avenue. 

Toronto. . 








THE CHALLENGE 


OF 
AUTOMATION 
]. R. Kidd 


One thing about this Conference gives me considerable pleasure. Its 
emphasis has been positive, for the most part. For a few vears after the 
word automation first ‘swam into our ken’ there was so much talk of 
adjusting, of accepting, of coming to terms. This was a strange posture 
for human beings to take, quite unlike Stevenson who, under great 
pressures to accommodate himself to tate and circumstances, exclaimed : 
‘I was not born for it. It is all verv well to talk of renunciation, and of 
course it has to be done. But, for my part, give me a roaring toothache. 
] rejoice to see and hear that this is not a conference of accommodation, 


to anv idea or force, no matter how significant 


MORE SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS NEEDED 
Now to adult education. I take it that vou do not want me to talk very 
much about vocational training or retraining of adults although, of 
course, there will be much of this to be done. We all realize that auto 
mation means finding more highly skilled men and women. The supply 
from our schools is not and will not be sufficient for some time to come ; 
therefore we must retrain some older people. There is a certain amount 
of evidence that older people do not cope with mathematics as well as 
they did formerly, or as well as their juniors, but it is equally clear that 
men and women can be up-graded in their capacity for providing the 
‘care and feeding’ of the new machines. Here as elsewhere, a little less 
moaning about what we don't have, and a little more attention to what 
we do, will lead to gratifving results. This is not my field of study, but 
| keep running into references about what the Swedes and the British 
are doing in retraining older workers for new and much more compli- 
cated positions. Are we on this continent doing as well as we could 
and must ? I doubt it 

But automation, because of its pace, and character, and outreach, 
will probably have an impact bevond the industries in which processes 
and techniques will be altered. It may influence every adult in some 
measure and we need to be concerned about widespread education of 
the public as well as training for a few. As far as general programs of 
adult education are concerned, they are usually rather short on the 
side of mathematics and the natural sciences. Various assessments have 
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been made of the content of curricula for adults in universities, evening 
colleges, night schools and the many non-credit programs. While we 
often refer to our time as a ‘scientific age’ it is surprisingly true that 
only a tiny place is made for the sciences in these courses. There are 
distinguished exceptions to this generalization, but the proportion varies 
from a comparative high of five to ten per cent down to zero. I well 
remember reports of the former Director of the American Association for 
Adult Education, who in the late twenties, the thirties and again in the 
forties drew this anomaly to the attention of his colleagues; I myself 
have done it in Canada from time to time. There should be a larger 
place for science and mathematics in our adult curricula than has yet 
been provided. I would feel much more strongly about this if the sub- 
jects included some concern for and application of scientific method 
and ethics. 

It has been noted frequently that if the schools are to improve in 
their teaching of mathematics and science, something must be done about 
the motivation of students. This is true equally of adults, if they are to 
participate in these activities directly or to give encouragement to their 
children in making such a choice. How many children, do you think, 
will choose a science career if their parents are apathetic or fearful about 
science and its uses? In this connection, it seems to me, the tendency of 
certain television programs to present scientists as ghouls, or sadists, or 
inhuman monsters, is doing all of us a disservice. There are far fewer 
examples today where a whole class, or race, or religious group are 
victimized and slandered as a group. Why should scientists be so 


pilloried? 


THE REAL CHALLENGE IS SPIRITUAL 
But while these matters to which I have referred are important, they 
don’t touch the central issue of our question, namely what is the 
challenge of auto.aation to adult education. Because the main challenge 
has nothing to do with mathematics; it is essentially spiritual in nature. 
Nor is it so much a case of man confronted by and at the mercy of the 
machine, of man becoming a robot. The problem is man enslaving himself. 
After one terrible tragedy when an Italian airliner undershot the runway 
and crashed at Idlewild due to instrument failure, William Faulkner 
wrote to the New York Times. 
‘I grieve not just for the bereaved ones of those who died in the 
crash, or for the crew and the pilot, who along with his unaware 
passengers was victim not even of the failed instruments but victim of 
that mystical unquestioning, almost religious awe and veneration in which 
our culture has trained us to hold gadgets — any gadget, if it is only 
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complex enough, and cryptic enough, and costs enough 

‘Possibly at some time during the four attempts to land, very likels 
at some one of the final rapid seconds, before he had irrevocably com 
mitted the aircraft to the ground, his co-pilot probably said to him: 
“Look. We're wrong. Get the flaps and gear up and let’s get the Hell 
out of here.” But he dared not. He dared not so flout and affront, even 
with his own life at stake, our cultural postulates of the infallibility of 
machines, instruments, gadgets — a power more ruthless even than the 
old Hebrew concept of its God, since ours is not jealous and vengeful 
caring nothing about individuals 

‘He dared not commit that sacrilege. I grieve for him, for that 
moment's victims. We all had better grieve for all people beneath a 
culture which holds anything mechanical superior to any man, simply 
because the one, being mechanical, is infallible, while the other, being 
nothing but man, is not just subject to failure but doomed to it.’ 

Now this is the challenge for adult education. Not man chained 
and subject to machines, but man facing himself. This is no new con 
frontation, of course, but some of the conditions of the rendezvous have 
changed. At least there are quantitative differences. It’s interesting, 
although not very useful, to speculate about whether there is a parallel 
with nuclear physics where, at the critical point, an increase in mass 
will bring about explosive changes in quality. Have new and added 
pressures upon the spirit of man reached a critical point wher there 
might ensure radical, qualitative changes? I don’t know. 

At any event, adult education cannot step aside from, or rule out 
as irrelevant, matters of philosophy, ethics or religion. Of course it never 
could, but the central position of such matters was never so apparent 
as todav. It will be even more important to engage in a common search 
for truth, and a sharing of the best that we know. The exploration of ow 
differences we may need to conduct with a little humility. Perhaps we 
may have to refrain from exhilarating, vainglorious, partisan assaults 
upon all infidels. A concern with man’s mind and spirit needs to permeate 
our curriculum and influence our methods and techniques. Just a few 
hours before his death this spring Joyce Carey was saving that he felt 
no need of any particular rituals organized in any religious ceremony 
or institution, but he did need a faith and was obligated both to search 
for and serve his faith. I am not sure I know precisely what he meant 
by this but I do feel that adult education also has some obligations in 


searching out and serving a faith 


WHAT SHALL BE OUR FAITH? 


It is in this connection that I feel those of us engaged in adult education 
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in North America can profit from examples abroad. As far as methods 
and techniques are concerned, we may not have too much to learn. But 
the folk high school movement in Scandinavia is worthy of study because 
of its purpose. Its founders were deeply concerned about the fears, 
ignorance, apathy, brutality and hopelessness of the peasants. Danish 
farming was cloddish and wasteful. In the face of this some were saying 
that what was needed was to teach scientific farm methods. But Bishop 
Gruntvig insisted that the starting place was not with science or 
economics but with poetry, history, literature, music and dance. First 
men were to be awakened, were to bestir themselves, to gain self-respect, 
to take counsel together and they would know how to acquire and make 
use of scientific agriculture. 

The Danish folk high school, with such a curriculum, is usually 
viven most of the credit for the revolution in Danish agriculture that 
followed. In Sweden, adult education was put forward as a means of 
conquering the problem of alcoholism, with the slogan ‘Down with 
strong drink, up with good books’ (which has a more compelling ring 
to it in Swedish than English). Instead of finding its way into repressive 
prohibition movements, as on our continent, this underlying motive fed 
an educational program which gave emphasis to beauty and harmony 
in the home and sane, humane relations between business and farm and 
between business and labour. 

Perhaps just as striking a transformation was that wrought by the 
Workers’ Education Association in England during the early vears of this 
century, when workpeople and university dons designed a three-year 
intensive course of philosophy, the humanities and the social sciences, 
out of which a whole generation of trade union leaders and cabinet 
ministers received their education. Nothing is so easy as to criticize the 
WEA program now, to show how ill-matched it may be with modern 
times and with the needs of most men and women today. But, in a 
revolutionary time, when a new social class was achieving power, it 
gave intellectural drive, a deep passion, and steadiness to a leadership 
that had little experience and no traditions of authority. Recently a 
thoughtful educational officer in the West Indies said to me “The British 
extra-mural program is of little use to us any more, But we feel a 
tremendous debt to the British for it. They didn’t know its limitations; 
they simply gave it to us because it was the very best that they had and 
it was offered in trust and with affection.’ I feel that we have something 
to learn about adult education abroad that we will never get by analyzing 
methods and adding up hours of instruction. 


When I observe some adult education programs I ponder a little 


about the arts. Oh, thev are mentioned briefly now and then. But how 
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much better is the wave of the hand than the ‘back of the hand.’ I have 
the feeling that what we sometimes do is to inject 1 tincture of the arts 
and the result may be to inoculate or vaccinate people against enthrall- 
ment and beauty that thev can bring. ‘Precisely because they wear the 
warmth and colour of the senses, the arts are probably the strongest and 
deepest of all the educative forces,’ or so said the Harvard Report. Do we 
look on this as an appealing myth, a theme for occasional intellectual 
conversation, or do we take it seriously? Is our attitude that of ‘I don’t 
know anything about art, but I know what I don’t like.” Well, some people 
say, this is all very fine, but art is only for a small proportion of adults, 
for an élite. When people talk that way I keep wondering about Stratford, 
Canada, where a Shakespearian Festival is held every summer. Was it a 
university that started this great arts festival? No. What about the élite 
who planned and managed it? A chemist, a newspaper reporter, a factory 
manager, a druggist, an engineer, a salesman, an accountant, two house 
wives and a Baptist minister comprised this élite. And who, do you 
suppose, fill up the seats in the auditorium, night after night to witness 
the plays of Shakespeare and Sophocles? Well, Brooks Atkinson and other 
critics come for opening night. But for the rest of the season it is steno 
graphers and office-workers, truck drivers and shop-keepers, plumbers 
and farmers, teachers and students. These are the people who stand 
patiently in queues for seats and, after each performance, stumble out 
into the night shaken and stirred and bewildered and exhilarated by the 
majesty and dread of great drama 


AGAINST WHAT DO Wt FIGHTS 
Attention to the arts is not unrelated to some forebodings that we have 
heard. Writing in Canadian Business Dr. |. ]. Brown reminded us that 


‘after a relatively short history of rather elementary methods of mass pro 


duction, modern man is engrossed in consumership. Most of his waking 
hours are spent in deciding what new products he can afford and what 
new services he can arrange to buy on time. This is very sad in itself 
because in concentrating on being consumers we have cut ourselves off 
from the delights and rewards of creative activity. Now automation is 
going to give us a world in which mass production of products will be 
vastly improved. Instead of being merely swamped in advertising or 
public relations propaganda only) part of the time, as we are today, 
tomorrow we are going to be drowned in propaganda every waking 
hour. People will have to be taught to buy, to consume, to depreciate, 
write off and otherwise get rid of products and services at a rate unknown 
today. What I fear is that this consumership at a rate needed to keep 
in balance with really efficient mass production will be a full-time job 
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for most people and this, | feel, will be a degrading life for human 
beings.’ If Brown and others are correct in their prediction then we must 
provide opportunities for self-expression in the arts which are denied 
in a man’s vocation. But more than that we must also perceive economics 
and consumer education in a new dimension and begin to teach 
accordingly. 

I wonder, too, about a phenomenon we never faced before. In adult 
education we have always operated, as it were, in an economy of scarcity; 
_we have tried to extend and distribute precious and rare ideas and 
experiences to people who were somehow denied them. However, almost 
imperceptibly we have moved into an economy of abundance in this 
realm too. Tv sets, Hi-Fi sets, tape-recorders (soon to offer images as 
well as sounds), the literature of all the world is just at our elbow. But 
how has this changed our practice? In what new wavs are we mobilizing 
our forces to help men and women select from this cornucopia, brimming 


with the best of human experience and imagination? Perhaps we need 


a brand new approach, a new kind of educational ‘field-man’. Perhaps we 


ought to refrain from denouncing book and record clubs for their low 
standards long enough to learn from them how to help people use the 
treasures that are all about them 

| wonder too about ‘the city’, that enormous complex of living and 
working, as a subject for adult education. Do we still reject the citv and 
hark back to values associated with the wilderness and countrvside 
or are we willing to make some attempt to build satisfving life in the 
citv, perhaps even develop some affection for the place in which we 
dwell? Only a handful of poets have ever been able to do this ; can we 
do it? Town planning and urban renewal will amount to little unless 
it is based on affection, not just on the rejection of the ugly and tawdry. 

Perhaps as we seek guidance for adult education in our time we 
may find a clue in the persons to whom other people deeply respond. 
Throughout the world the influence of two men continues to thrive and 
burgeon, even where soil and climate seem singularly unsuited for such 
growth. | am referring to Lincoln and Ghandi, an American, an Indian, 
about both of whom it has been written, ‘the nameless masses gave to 
their funeral procession the dignity and authority of a sun darkened 
by a vast migration of birds, — thev gave it the colour and heave of the 
sea which is the mother of tears — they lent it the colour of the land and 
the earth which is the bread-giver of life and the quiet tomb of all 
mankind. Adult education, if it has something of the same character, 


may wih some of the same response, 


Dr Kidd is Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education 
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SCHOOL 
FOR 


EXECUTIVES 


Many ( anadian universities now give ol Sponsor executive develop 
ment’ courses. These courses mostly use the ‘Harvard case method.’ 
They emphasize ‘the total probk m.’ What do these courses do and how 


do thev work ? How is it possible to learn to be an executive in a 


classroom ? 


Here are some answers, based on a unique set of courses offered at 


McGill 


MCGILL UNIVER«:ITY PROGRAM 
A unique Montreal school is teaching bright voung executives to use 
psvcholog, to get along with one another. 
That's perhaps a narrow description of McGill's Applied Psychology 
Centre because the centre teaches a whole range ol special as well 
as general psvchological skills but it does apply to the core of the 
centre's program. This is a three-week ‘Administration and Management 
Problems Institute’, attended annually by thirty-five voung Canadian 
‘middle management men on the way up’. The instructor is Dr J]. ¢ 
Bailey, professor of human relations of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration 
What does the course do? In the words of the brochure which 
advertises it, the course 
@® is concerned with human factors involved in getting work done in 
business and industrial organizations 

@ is concerned with identifving and understanding those processes which 
lead to failure in the achievement of organizational purposes (and 
those which lead to success 

@ deals with the relationships between superiors, subordinates and 


associates and with the responsibilities which flow from. these 


re lationships 


How is all this accomplished ? 


Harvard Method 
Dr Bailev uses the so-called ‘Harvard Case Method’, involving a text 


book in which actual industrial problems are set out in detail. Class 


members read a given case first, then work it through in groups of eight 


to ten. Then the whole class discusses it 


Savs Dr Edward Webster. director of the centre 
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Phe case is discussed until the group reaches a conclusion. What 
conclusion is reached doesn't matter there is no conclusion which is 
necessarily correct. The core of the learning is in the discussion. The 
voung executive attempts to take into account all factors which make 
up the management situation. He has the experience of discussing, with 
other persons of capacity somewhat similar to his own but with widely 
varving backgrounds, how the factors will interact. He may come to the 


course thinking as a salesman or engineer; we hope that it will start 


him thinking as a manager The ‘Administration and Management Prob- 


lems’ course is Classified as one in ‘Human Relations’. Like other univet 
sits depart nts which give courses to businessmen, the McGill centre 
aims to impart special as well as general, skills. 

Also on the McGill curriculum are : Two, more specific, courses in 
human relations seminars on ‘Skills in Supervisory Development’; two 
courses in job evaluation; two in personnel appraisal; and one in 


human engineering. Here's a rundown 


Iwo Seminars 

Skills in Supervisory Development. These are two seminars conducted 
by Dr Nathaniel Cantor, Chairman, Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, University of Buffalo. Dates for this vear’s introductory 
seminar are June 24-28, for the advanced, September 10-14. Both are 
designed for persons in positions requiring them to lead conferences 
and discussions. Attendance at the advanced is restricted to persons 
who have attended the introductory, or its equivalent. 

‘These are difficult seminars to describe’, savs Dr Webster. ‘One 
way of describing them would be to say that an atiempt is made to get 
the principles of human relations out of the area of intellectual appre- 
ciation into that of emotional realization. Dr Cantor has a unique knack 
of using discussion to bring members of the class rapidly to the heart of 
issues which affect efficiency in conference leadership. This accomplished, 
participants are able to express their real feelings, sentiments and atti 
tudes, and to understand the part they play in improving and enhancing 
discussion productiveness 

Job Evaluation. These are two-week-long courses given by Dr Jay 
Otis, Director, Psvchological Research Services, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland. They are aimed at two levels. One, ‘Job Evaluation’ 
(May 27-31), is planned for those charged with building and main 
taining a wage and salary structure; the other, “Wage and Salary 
Administration’ (Sept. 9-13), is aimed at policy-makers. 

Personnel Appraisal. Again there are two courses, a two-week 


‘Personnel Appraisal Institute’ (over for this vear) for emplovment 
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managers and a one-week ‘Personnel Interview Workshop’ (June 10-14) 


for employment interviewers. The former, of course, is the senior opera 


tion ; and, in a sense, it is the parent of all the others given by the centre 


An Experiment 
The first one was given in 1945 ‘as an experiment’ in the teaching of 
industrial psychology. The other courses — which are themselves appli 
cations of industrial psvcholog, have all been added in the last five 
vears. Subject matter of the first four days of the ‘Personnel Appraisal 
Institute’ is the use of aptitude tests. Teachers are Professors ]. Tiffin 
and C. W. Lawshe of Purdue University who employ a case method 
drawn from the experience of many industries. Following this are two 
day of seminars on attitude and morale measurement conducted by D1 
G. M. Mahoney, Montreal consulting psychologist. The remainder of the 
course consists of lecture and discussion sessions on merit rating and 
administrative procedures associated with personnel evaluation, con 
ducted by Dr W. N. McBain, director, Professional Guidance Service, 
McGill; and by Dr Webster 

The ‘Personnel Interview Workshop’ evolved out of the senior course 


and deals exclusively with the personnel interview 


Need for Designers 
Human Engineering. This is a course offered for the first time this 
vear (September 9-20) 

Management. ‘It was developed,’ savs Dr Webster, ‘because the air 
craft and electronic industry recognized a need for design engineers 
trained in those aspects ot experimental psvchology which will enable 
them to design equipment that can be used effectively by the human 
operator. The course will be given bv specialists from Defence Research 
Board 


A Growing Movement 
Today, almost every Canadian university is connected with some sort 
of course for executives. Probably the best known are the management 
courses offered by University of Western Ontario, London, and Queen's, 
Kingston, Ont.; the administrative development program offered by the 
Institute of Business Administration of Universitv of Toronto ; the School 
of Advanced Management at Banff, Alta.; the Atlantic Summer School 
for Advanced Business Administration and the ‘Executive Development 
Course’ offered by the McGill School of Commerce. 

How do these courses compare with those given by the McGill 


Applied Psychology Centre? It seems probable that there is some 
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measure of overlap. The straight ‘management’ courses tend to feature 
subjects like marketing management, cost and financial administration ; 
problems in labour relations. However, generally speaking, the case ap- 
proach is the most popular ; and an attempt is made to emphasize ‘the 
total problem’. The student attempts to take into account ‘all the factors 
which make up the management situation’. 

Comparing the two sets of courses given at McGill, it’s apparent 
that to a great extent thev cover different areas (marketing, manage- 
ment and finance vs. job evaluation and supervisory skills). However, 
the School of Commerce course includes ‘human relations’ in its purview. 
And, of course, the Applied Psvchology Centre has the institute on 
‘Administration and Management Problems.” Approaching the problems 
of executive development from two quite different viewpoints, the two 
bodies apparently find much common ground. This conclusion applies 
largely to the ‘Administration and Management Problems’ Institute. The 
other courses of the Applied Psychology Centre are, of course, more 
specialized. However, if the main dividend of the university course for 
businessmen is the stimulus which it imparts, it may be that even the 
specialized courses offered by the Applied Psychology Centre have their 
generalized broadening effect. 

Dr Webster, whose brainchild the centre is, is one of Canada’s 
pioneer industrial psychologists. He holds three degrees from McGill 
(B.A., M.A., Ph.D.) and has been a full professor since 1953. He is a 
member of a dozen research groups and professional societies ; has 
served as executive member on several social service organizations. 


At forty-eight he has two books and half a dozen papers to his credit. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
Compared with Canada’s corporate giants, Atlas Steel, Welland, Ont., is 
medium-sized. But it has a full-fledged and highly regarded executive 


development program. This isn’t the same thing as saving the company 


is looking for good people to help it grow. Most companies are. A big 
difference between Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, and many other com- 
panies in the same bracket (Atlas’ 1956 sales were $45.1 million, for the 
first three months of 1957, $12.7 million) is in the detail and refinement 
of Atlas personnel plans. The company aims to provide itself with the 
managerial talent it will need, from the shop to the top executive level, 


for a period of continuous growth. 


Method: Training within the company. The plans aren't all new. 

Manv of them have been in the process of formation since the war. But 

many of the recent refinements are ‘babies’ of President H. George De 
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Young, one of Canada’s prime exponents of modern ‘executive develop 
ment methods.’ Here’s the setup at Atlas : 

| The company operates an internal training program for potential 
foremen and supervisors ‘to identify and use the cream of the 2,000 
hourl -production workers.’ 

It’s developing a detailed ‘organization plan. This implies work 
ing out lines of promotion and training programs so that replacements 
will be available to fill executive vacancies. 

3 It’s taking advantage of the university courses for executives, 
both in Canada and the U.S 

Kev to the program is perhaps point No. 2 and for that, some back 
ground is necessary. 

The modern ‘executive development program’ (Financial Post, 
May 11, 1957) is a formal thing. It could be defined as: “Finding out 
how many people you'll need of what capacity and then getting them.” 
It usually consists of these parts ; 

Knowledge of what evervone in the company does 

A fairly precise estimate of company growth over a given period and 
forecasts of company needs for key personnel because of growth and 
probable resignations and retirements 

Regular appraisals of the kev people and potential key people 
vou've got and are getting 

Training programs planned attempts (work opportunities, coach 
ing, university courses, lectures by senior men, etc.) to increase the 
capacity of people vou've got so that they will equal people vou'll need 

How does Atlas fit into this (largely U.S. developed ) pattern ? 
It's probably in the forefront of Canadian companies. A vear ago, Atlas 
established a Department of Organizztion and Planning with long-time 
personnel man Robert G. Teasdale in charge, to develop and direct a 
program to fill executive needs. Every position in the company has been 
defined in writing 

‘In 1946, says Mr Teasdale, ‘we started writing up jobs at Atlas 
in terms of duties and responsibilities and training and experience re 
quired. We have set out the highlights of every job and we can give 
everyone a clear picture. We began writing job descriptions for hourly 
rated personnel in 1952 and this has been completed.’ In addition, every 
one at Atlas is rated every vear on how he does his work. 

‘On the anniversary date of his employment, every man's perform 


ance is rated by a man above him. We used to use a ‘checkoff form’ 


one on which tuere were spaces in which check marks could indicate 


not so good 


now use an essay form on which a man's supervisor describes and evalu 
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“good,” or “excellent” work in one capacity or another. We 


a 





ates his work in a number of ways.’ 

How far along is Atlas on setting up training programs for special 
people ? 

‘We'll probably have some classroom groups; we'll probably do 
some coaching on the job and we'll probably work out some program of 
work assignments for kev men. We have been combining this sort of 
thing with use of the verv excellent university courses for executives 
offered by various U.S. and Canadian universities (FP, May 25, 1957). 
For fifteen vears we've been sending middle and top people to the 
seminars of the American Management Association. We've been sending 
a few to management and other courses at University of Western On- 
tario, London ; Queen's, Kingston ; and at McGill. We have been sending 
fifteen to twenty executives annually on these courses and will likelv be 
stepping up this rate.’ 

How about ‘organization planning’? 

‘That again, savs Mr Teasdale, ‘is a complicated affair. But with 
our training programs, were working out promotion and replacement 
diagrams so that well have people ready when our top people retire.’ 

Not all of Mr Teasdale’s attention is concentrated on the 350 odd 
people who make up the company’s executive and professional ranks. 
He is also in charge of the training program for potential foremen and 
supervisors. Hourly production workers who are considered to have 
potential supervisory abilitv are first tested by Dr Herbert Moore, 
Psychological Service Centre, Toronto. If successful, they're tapped for 


Atlas’ ‘Pre-Foreman Training Course. This vear’s course consisted of 


discussions conducted from January to May by senior Atlas personnel. 


Subjects for discussion included; safety and production, communica- 


tions, labour relations and the ‘functions of production planning.’ 


Management Problems 

‘This program, savs Mr Teasdale, ‘is in its infancy. But we're trving to 
get “management minded” people and increase their understanding of 
the problems which management faces.’ 

In the past few months, Mr De Yong has made several speeches 
on problems of management training. Some quotes : 

‘Management is constantly on the lookout for those people who 
have demonstrated thev have a burning desire to contribute to the 
success of the company The more desire a man has toward the success 
f his company, and the more he gives, the greater will be his opportunities 
for contribution to the over-all picture, opportunities created by suc- 
cessful demonstration at lower level positions.’ 

Again on the question of ‘training by work assignments.’ 
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‘It takes real courage to allow your managers to make a decision 
vou know to be wrong just so he will learn something vou can con- 
vince him of in no other way 


HOW CGE TRAINS ITS MANAGERS 
This is the story of the workings of one of the most formal and precise 
of Canadian ‘executive development’ programs. 

The company : Canadian General Electric, Industrial Products De- 
partment, with 2,800 people at plants in Quebec City, Cobourg, Ontario, 
and Toronto. 

The theme, as set out by CG re President James H. Goss in a recent 
speech: “Men train themselves, while management can provide the 
climate conducive to growth and development. By a regular formalized 
review of the organization, its effectiveness — right men in right jobs - 
and an inventory of future candidates for all management positions, the 
proper emphasis can be given to making leadership development a way 
of life for the entire management group. 

Having an executive development program doesn't just mean 
‘looking for good men’. Nor does it mean just ‘training good men.’ 

As set out in the (mainly American) literature, it is based on the 
assumption that management is a profession (just like medicine or 
engineering) which can be taught. Four steps are i yolied (FP, May 11, 
June 1, 1957): 

@ Knowledge of what everyone in the company does. 

@ An assessment, in terms of this knowledge, of what executives the 
company will need. 

@ Appraisals of performance of executives and potential executives. 

@ Training programs to increase capacity of present and future execu 
tives so that the right men will be ready when needed. 

How does Industrial Products Department of cce fit into this 
pattern ? The department follows General Electric in the U.S. which has 
been working on executive development programs for thirty years and 
now has one of the most highly organized of such programs in the world. 

In charge of 1p pb is Vice-President J. S. Keenan, general manager ; 
executive development there comes within the purview of O. A. Petersen, 
manager, employee and plant community relations. “Education and 
training’ is the baby of ‘specialist’ John L. Sukloff. 

Here’s the setup at IPD: 

@ Organizational structure is precisely defined. 
@ Job descriptions are complete and precise. 
@ Extremely detailed appraisals of performance are made annually of 
all 300 persons in executive or professional jobs. Each man’s super- 
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visor makes the appraisal and is in turn appraised by his supervisor. 
@ Three types of ‘in company’ training courses are available. 


@ There's a guidance and counselling service by which plant emplovees 


may improve their qualifications. 
@ Rotation of promising men through experience-producing assignments 
takes place to a limited degree. 


No Crown Princes 

‘The danger in picking out a man and moving him around to give him 
experience is that you make a “crown prince” of him,’ says Mr Sukloff. 
‘This discourages the efforts of others. We try to avoid having “white- 
haired boys”. 

Mr Goss puts it this way 

‘Training for leadership positions should be in the shape of normal 
assignments — normal progression through a series of jobs with full re- 
sponsibility and accountability for each. It must not be just a rotation 
through representative jobs where the man sits in all the chairs and gets 
none of them warm.’ 

1P D puts great emphasis on the completeness of its descriptions of 
organizational structure and job requirements. Structure is set out in a 
score of detailed charts. ‘Position guides’ of the 1p p would fill a book of 
perhaps 2,000 pages. “Performance appraisals’ are similarly detailed. 
1p ps form for appraisal of professional personnel is eight pages long 
(including two pages for ‘self appraisal’) and carries an additional eight 
pages of description of methods to be employed. 1 pp thus knows ex- 
actly what it wants in the wav of performance and exactly what it’s 
getting. 

How are the appraisals made ? “The responsibilities and measures of 
performance as outlined in a position guide are the standards against 
which performance is measured,’ says the appraisal form. The employee 
is not compared with other employees nor is he the sum total of a 
series of points on merit rating scales ; instead, the responsibilities which 
he has fulfilled by reason of his performance are compared with the 
measures and standards of performance which were previously deter- 
mined and agreed upon (with him). The appraiser is the key figure — 
with full responsibility for the appraisal. He must stand ready to back 
it up with specific, concrete examples. Personality traits as such are 
neither described nor appraised. Performance is considered in terms of 
results only. The temperament and character of the performer, and the 
means he uses to achieve results are only considered when such can be 
objectively judged to contribute either positively or negatively toward 
his performance.’ 
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How are these appraisals used ? CGE goes in for ‘Organization plan 
ning — the working out of promotion and replacement diagrams so that 


trained men will alwavs be available when kev men retire 


‘Runner-up Chart’ 

‘Probably the most effective tool to concentrate the attention of manage 
ment at all levels on the need for, and the importance of, developing 
leaders is the “runner-up chart,”’ says Mr Goss. ‘On a regular basis 
once a year or oftener — a new organization chart including all levels 
of management is drawn up. The chart lists the ircumbent in a pat 
ticular job, the immediate replacement and the three-to-tive-vear_re- 
placement. It is noted if the immediate runner-up is fully trained or if 
he is just the best man available and not fully satisfactory. It also lists 
the age of each man. If the runner-up chart is made a regular activity 
and is required by the top executive it will result in much analysis and 
study of the organization all down the line. The men involved, of course, 
know the chart in detail below them but not above. The only inclusive 
copy is held by the top executive.’ 


‘The Company’ Courses 

How are the ‘in company’ training courses related to these schemes ? 
Of the three courses available for 1p p employees, the top course is the 
‘Advanced Professional Management’ course given by the narent U.S 
company at a special school at Crotonville, Ohio. Every vear three on 
four top 1P D executives take this three-month course 

Another course is that on “Professional Business Management’ given 
to about 100 1p bp men annually in Toronto. Each course consists of 
twenty three-hour sess. as with a senior 1p Dp man in charge. A ‘modified 
case method’ is used. 

At the bottom is a ‘Development Program for Potential Supervisors 
and Specialists,’ consisting of ten two-hour lectures and discussions on 
engineering, manufacturing, marketing, finance and ‘relations functions’ 
of the 1p p. Any 1p p employee below the rank of professional manage 
ment can apply for this course. Usually, psychological tests are used to 


determine his suitability. 
This is a digest of three articles by Leslie Wilson, Assistant Editor, 


Financial Post, published in that magazine, May 25, June 1, and June 15 


1957. 
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BASIC 
TRAINING 


Alan Thomas 


Rapid increase in size and diversification since the war has made it 
necessary for Shell of Canada to intensify its basic training. The parent 
company has maintained for a long time a leading role in experimenta- 
tion in and development of training methods within the organizations ; 
and Shell of Canada has been creating training opportunities for about 
twenty vears. However, the appointment of Training Officers for each 
of the three regions, and the evolution of the present Basic Marketing 
Course (see chart pp. 230-31) adapted to each region indicates a greater 


seriousness of intent and more impressive problems to be overcome 


HOW IT WORKS 

The chart describes in some detail the outlined training program for 
men and women entering the marketing organization of the Western 
Division of Shell. It has nothing to do, at least officially, with the train- 
ing carried on for employees in the production organization, a program 
handled quite separately. However this program is required for every- 
one entering the Marketing Organization in the Western Division, which 
stretches from the West Coast to Manitoba, and is administered in 
Vancouver! 

Anvone joining one of the three sections, Sales, Operations, and 
Treasury, serves a brief apprenticeship in his own section and then 
reports to Vancouver for the Basic Marketing Course (Units 1.V) lasting 
about four weeks. Candidates are grouped in ‘syndicates’ of about ten, 
to make it practical to use discussion and advanced techniques of adult 
education practical Then they are sent around to view a variety of 
company operations. The first four weeks is organized roughly as follows : 


1 Introduction and Orientation Personnel Manager one day. 


2 Plant Operation Orientation, Warehouse ete. 
3 


District Organization and Functions. 
$ District Sales. 
5 Product Informations 
Since hiring policies vary amongst the various sections, the candidates 
in anv one syndicate will represent a variety of educational achievement. 
While they are touring the company operations, they will be in constant 
contact with the Director of Training, who controls the organization of 


the courses, and acts as a sort of spiritual father for each group. At the 
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same time thev will meet a la number of both senior officials and 


ve 
employees of the company at various levels 

At the end of the four weeks of basic training, the now tightly knit 
group of men is split up to follow various paths of spec ialization. A man 
headed for sales (Retail) may spend the next twelve weeks as an appren- 
tice in a selected service station. The Company pays his wages during 
that time and subsidizes the station to make it possible for the managet 
to expose the apprentice to all sides and problems of making a service 
station a profitable enterprise. Or, if his career is to follow Industrial 
Sales, the candidate may be transported to Toronto, from which point 
he will undertake an extensive survey of products and a ten week tou 
of the industrial plants using Shell products, plants located around the 
country. Both men will then return to Vancouver for intensive week 
long courses in selling, applied salesmanship, more apprentice-like assign 
ments, and then will be posted to any office in the region. Simila 
‘careers’ are followed by men in the other sections. At the time of 
posting thev return to the guidance and immediate jurisdiction of thei: 
original supervisors, to whom they have been at least officially respon- 
sible since their entrance, and some may, or rather most probably will, 
return in the future for further advanced courses constantly being 
offered for senior personnel. At every stage, the man must ask his 
immediate superior to recommend him for such a course, and the 
recommendation is sent to the Training Officer who must match re 
quests for courses against resources, and the over-all demands of the 


organizations 


rHE ROLE OF THE TRAINING OFFICER 

Similarly the Training Officer must organize the routine through which 
the candidates are put, encourage and request instructors from busy 
departments, and work out some satisfactory evaluation. He usually 
depends upon Departmental Managers to find the time and competent 
instructors to lead the svndicates through phases of the operations. At 
the same time he must keep a watch on whether the instruction is in 
fact being performed adequately. This involves the preparation of a 


fairly detailed manual of advice and instruction for instructors. For an 


adequate idea of how far this particular necessity has developed readers 
are recommended to examine the Handbook on Training of Trainers 
recently published by the parent company and taking up this matter 
in substantial ‘hard cover’ detail 


Evaluation is a difficult and serious problem. Formal examinations 
and flunking the courses are items the Training Officer does not usually 
anticipate, though he may find occasionally that one candidate is recom 
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mended by his supervisor to repeat part of the Basic Training. The 
intention of the first four weeks is not even principally concerned with 
skills and competence, but rather with attitudes. The company, in 
common with all large technically diversified companies, is concerned 
with intangible loyalties, and a kind of company ‘esprit de corps.’ These 
are the most difficult things to measure except in terms of a man’s whole 
career after he has finished the training courses. Still, the Training 
Officer has worked out categories such as, personality, attitudes, capacity, 
appearance, and by means of a combination of forms filled out for each 
man by instructors (more demands on time), log-books kept by each 
candidate throughout the training period, interviews, some verbal and 
written tests, he hopes to be able to maintain some useful information 
on the success or failure of various items and phases of the program 
The division of the classes into syndicates of ten is of course calculated 
to give each individual the maximum of attention and interchange both 
with his teachers and his fellow candidates, but it is also intended to 
provide a sort of loyalty to one’s own fellow initiates which will last 
throughout one’s career in the company. The Training Officer also, of 
course, receives various indications of the success of his men through 
future recommendations for courses from his superiors, and through 
the all pervasive ‘performance evaluation’ scheme currently in use in 
the company. He is able to keep his friendly eve on particularly im- 
pressive candidates as well as on questionable ones, and though his 
role is one of consultation and advice, rather than one of power in 
promoting and releasing, nevertheless it is a significant role, since he has 
considerable generalized authority in the company, and _ is privy, in 
common with many types of training officers, to a great deal of 
information. 

The Training Officer is one of three each posted to one of the 
Divisions, Eastern, Central, and Western. He is responsible to the 
Division Manager and to a central superior in Marketing Training 
located in the head office. He works with a small committee of these four 


men, as well as with the various departmental managers in his own 


division. His authority is considerable, vet his job is to seek co-operation 


and persuade other men to include the training function as a normal 
part of their departmental activities. The candidates come under his 
jurisdiction for training only, their tenure depends upon the supervisors 
of the departments in which they were originally hired. Nevertheless, 
the Training Officer through his contact with these men, through the 
various methods of testing and evaluation which bring him into contact 
with a greater range of company activity and personnel than almost 
anvone else at his level, has valuable advice and information at his 
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command. He must at the same time judge and advise on the quality 
of instructors generally selected by people other than himself. 


EXTRA-COMPANY ACTIVITIES 

The company has for some time taken part in various types of advanced 
education for its personnel outside the Company itself. Various members 
are sent to advanced institutes held by universities both in Canada and 
the United States. The Training Officer, while not in charge of these 
opportunities, is often called on to consult as to the value of one o1 
another. Similarly, he must arrange advanced courses for company pet 
sonnel within the company itself, and he must match demands of business 
and the problems of staff numbers in an expanding company, against 
the necessity of taking a man out of a department for further training 
The company offers an arrangement called ‘temporary assignment’ 
whereby anyone on a distant training program of longer than four 
weeks is enabled to bring his wife and children to whatever centre is 
involved. 

What this amounts to is the imposition of an entirely new function 
on the operations of the company in question. That the function has 
been carried out by lower levels on whatever basis possible for some 
time is undeniable, but the formal organization of it represents a task of 
some magnitude and _ significance. It means the construction by the 
Training Officer of something resembling a formal education system, 
with pupils, instructors, methods, grades, and all the other paraphernalia 
It also means that other values, relationships, and personnel become 
involved in the ordinary business-life of a whole new range of individuals, 
and that learning becomes a formal, controllable item in more and more 
activities of the adult society usually designated as ‘life’ as distinct 
from education. 


This article was written with the permission and generous co-operation 
of the Sheli Oil Company of Canada, Western Division 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 
FOR 
TRANSPORTATION 


Each summer for the past five vears fifty railway officers — train masters, 
superintendents, engineers, freight agents, men from the President's 
office, from the purchasing department, from law, from accounting — 
have quit their offices and settled down in a residential college to some 
two months’ intensive study. Many of them are ‘back at school’ for the 
first time in twenty vears. Under heavy pressure, which makes consider- 
able demands on their capacity to read and absorb, understand and 
discuss, they soon find themselves grappling with case histories in market- 
ing, production management, financial management, business organization, 
administrative practices, labour relations, and a wide variety of problems 
in railway organization and operation. Concurrently they receive instruc- 
tion in English, both written and spoken. And of course from the social 
situation in which they find themselves they learn about the other man’s 
job and where he fits in. Such in brief is the Canadian National Railways 
Staff Training Course 


4 UNIQUE PROGRAM 

Similar training in industry is now widespread and_ several large cor- 
porations run their own staff colleges; but there are several respects in 
which the CNR Staff Training Course is different. It is in some ways 
a unique experience in adult education in industry and it has aroused 
considerable interest. Why does CNR _ take engineers, for example, 
away from their jobs for two months and make them learn something 
of marketing? What is the purpose of the training? Who is selected to 
attend the course, and how is he selected and why? What results does 
the training achieve? These are some of the questions which this article 


seeks to answer. 


WHY A STAT FY COLL ECGCET 

There are several compelling reasons, external and internal, which led 
cNnR to establish the Staff Training Course. Most important among 
those originating outside the Company are the rapid technological ad- 
vances of the last twenty-five vears and the enormously increased com- 


petition which the railwavs face from the privately owned car, the 


inter-city bus, the aeroplane, the truck, the pipeline, the waterways. 
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These changes alone demanded that the railways bring themselves up to 
date in their equipment and their methods but above all in thei: 
thinking and their attitudes of mind. Thev demanded that the railwavs 
adopt a new and dynamic approach to business administration. 

But strong as the external compulsions were, the internal compulsions 
were even stronger. Between 1932 and 1956 cNR_ revenues increased 
fivefold, and the number of emplovees increased from 80,000 to 127,000 
New and complex problems emerged, underlining the importance of 
broad interests, breadth of vision, adaptability, and a critical attitude 
of mind in railroad officers. But these are not qualities which flourish 
naturally in corporations such as railroads, organized on a basis of strong 
functional departments. This tvpe of organization, unless it sponsors 
planned development of young managers, tends to produce the specialist 
who, long schooled in his own function but not too well informed about 
other departments, has had little opportunity to grapple with problems 
of a general character. Moreover the bias of recent history as it affected 
CNR had been altogether unfavourable to the development of men 
versed in the new techniques, experienced in the successful accomplish 
ment of change, and equipped with the aggressive challenging attitude 
essential for today. First, the amalgamation of several railroads to form 
CNR resulted in a surplus of managers, thus contracting opportunities 
for the development of younger men. Then followed the depression 
and the war, both periods hostile to the planned development of the 
vounger manager. But history was not alone in its effect on our problems ; 
the future too emphasized the need for action. Of all managers in CNR 
nearly one quarter are due to retire within ten vears, and the rate of 
retirement increases thereafter. For some replacements it will be necessary 
to reach down low into the ranks of management today, and these men 
must now be helped to equip themselves for the responsibilities they 
will shortly assume 

Thus in 1952 the need for staff training was clear, unmistakable 
and urgent. It remained to consider what kind of training 

A study was made of the approaches to management training in 
force in various corporations. This study suggested that training under 
taken by the corporations themselves, xt their own staff training colleges, 
was mainly addressed to company problems or specified functions of 
management. This was not what CNR wanted. Our need was to stretch 
the minds of those in middle management, to teach them something 
of what Donald Gordon, the President of CNR, described as the ‘tools of 
the mind’, when he talked to the members of one course. To those 
making the study in 1952 it seemed that the pattern of the Army Stafl 
College came nearer to serving the needs of CNR and that there was 
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much to be gained from the experience of Harvard and Western Ontario. 

Thus the aim of the course emerged: it was to broaden the vision 
of middle management, to introduce them to some of the new concepts 
in modern business management, to foster an analytical attitude of mind 
and to make each man aware of his own strengths and weaknesses. 

Both Harvard and the University of Western Ontario generously 
co-operated and freely gave their advice and help. They supplied much 
of the study material, in particular the case studies in business manage- 
ment, and the academic staff participated in the courses when arranged. 
Case studies in railway problems were obtained or specially written 
and Department Heads undertook to visit Lennoxville in order to discuss 
the organization, functions and problem of each department. In_ this 
way it was intended that railway officers at the course would acquire 
a broader knowledge of © NR and would be encouraged to think across 
the boundaries of their own department or function. 

Bishop's Universitv, Lennoxville, P.Q., is a most congenial location 
from many points of view. Its proximity to CNR Headquarters permits 
the President and Vice-Presidents to make frequent visits, when they 
participate in discussions about CN R_ policies and problems and meet 
the course members socially and informally. But Lennoxville has other 
attractions, not the least of which are freedom from the distractions 
of the large metropolitan centre, facilities for recreation, and the helpful 
co-operation of the University authorities in making arrangements for 
the course 

The training method is almost entirely that of the case study and 
whilst this method puts a heavy strain on a manager who left school 
many vea4rs ago and who IS required to read, understand and discuss a 
problem in a field entirely new to him, this is done deliberately in 
order to force the course member to grasp the subject and to develop 
analytical skill. In no sense is the Staff Training Course an attempt 
to transfer a body of knowledge about such things as marketing and 
financial management from the minds of the academic staff to a group 
of railway officers. Those officers must themselves go after the know- 
ledge which they need. Of course the various cases do give those dis- 
cussing them some appreciation of and insight into management tech- 
niques and attitude of mind. In this way members of the course equip 
themselves to deal with problems which they will meet as they progress 
in the organization. But it remains the intention that every member 
of the course shall be required to contend with problems foreign to 
his experience in order to stretch his mind and give him a fresh view 
of his own problems. Thus the emphasis is on the active participation of 
the railway officer in his own development 
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One last question remains to be considered at this point Since 
the aim of this Staff Course is to broaden and stretch the mind of the 
railway officer is it wise to restrict the course to railway officers, and 
indeed CNR officers only? There is little doubt that so far as CNR 


is concerned, the diversity of activities — railways, shipping, hotels, 


telegraphs and machine shops — reduces the risk of being too ingrained 


There is also the need in such a diverse widespread organization to make 
good the inevitable lack of personal contact between people in different 
spheres of activity or different parts of the country, and this is one 
function of the Staff Training Course. Furthermore, the course is largely 
in the hands of the academic staff who may be relied upon to counter 
any tendency to insularity of thinking. We do not think the evidence 
to date suggests the need for changing the basis of the CNR course 
but we shall continue to seek the benefit of cross-fertilization by sending 


selected men to training courses sponsored by other organizations. 


SELECTION OF COURSE MEMBERS 
There are fifty ‘students’ in the ‘class’ each vear. This number was fixed 
as the optimum having regard to the methods used at the college and, 
of course, to the number of officers who can be spared from their duties 
for two months at a time. But the fact that fifty men must be selected 
each year out of 1250 who are eligible has of itself compelled the need 
for every careful consideration of the selection methods employed 

The aim is quite clear: it is not primarily to improve the perform 
ance of the manager in his present job though of course it is expected 
that this will happen. The aim is rather to help a man to equip himself for 
a bigger and more responsible job, and the progress made by those who 
have attended the course indicates the importance of this objective. Thus 
the problem of selection is primarily the problem of selecting only those 
men who are recognized as potentially suitable fo: appointment to posts 
of more senior responsibility 

Generally speaking it may be said that officers between the ages 
of thirty and forty-five receiving salaries of not less than $6000 per 
annum are eligible for selection. Each department is allocated a number 
of places proportional to the number of staff employed in the department 
Each Vice-President or Department Head nominates candidates from 
his Department after consideration of such factors as intelligence, leader 
ship qualities, experience, will to succeed, etc. It is, of course, well 
understood that the intensive nature of the course and the high level 
at which it is set make the careful nomination of candidates a mattet 
of vital importance to the success of the course. Nomination is the first 
and most important part of the selection procedure. 
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Candidates are then interviewed by a Selection Board consisting 
of three members and the nominating officer or his representative. The 


interviews normally take from one to one and a half hours and are 


carefully planned to secure some degree of uniformity in appraisal 


methods. All members of the Selection Board have taken part in the 
Staff Training Course (other than the nominating officer). Perhaps their 
main function is to ensure that all candidates reach the standard necessary 
if they are to benefit by this tvpe of course. Candidates are assessed on 


the follow Ing factors 


Appearance: Physical form, posture, grooming, dress, — tidiness, 
cleanliness 

Facility of Expression: Fluency, conviction, clarity, diction, choice 
of words 

Intelligence: Quickness of understanding, comprehension, reasoning 
power, analysis, interpretation. 

Interests: Breadth of perspective, participation in outside activities, 
variety of pursuits 

Personality: Warmth and ease of manner, frankness, sincerity, re- 
sponsiveness, friendliness 


General Impression 


This method of selection may appear to give more weight to the im- 
pression made by toe candidate at interview than to the impression 
made by the candidate in the normal performance of his job. In fact 
this is not so because one of the main factors considered by the Selection 
Board is the nominating officer's assessment of the candidate. However, 
where the nominating officer does not agree with the Selection Board, 
he retains the right to insist on his candidate attending the Staff Training 
Course. This has happened on a few occasions and experience confirms 
the wisdom of this safeguard. No doubt it does much for the morale of 
a man to be selected for the Staff College but there can also be little 
doubt that it may do some harm to the morale of those who, having 
been nominated, are not selected, and of those who are not even nomin- 
ated. Candidates not selected are told where they have fallen short in 
order that they may themselves take steps to improve their qualifications. 
lo a certain extent, this has succeeded and some candidates rejected 
one vear have been selected in later vears. But we are far from the 
complete answer to this problem and it is doubtful whether there is a 
satisfactory answer to some of the problems arising in industry from 


training for a selected few 
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EVALUATION OF THE STAFF TRAINING 

cot RS I 

During its five vears of operation the Staff Training Course has been 
much improved. Selection methods, interviewing procedures and methods 
of counselling those who have been recommended but not accepted 
have steadily improved over the vears; the content of the curriculum 
has been changed from time to time; the training methods have varied 
in emphasis Next vear, for example, some pre-course reading in finance 
ind in marketing will be required. It is, perhaps, in keeping with the 
uims of the Staff Training Course that evervthing connected with it 
should be critically examined vear by vear and improvements made 
By its nature a course such as this will not be susceptible of evaluation 
for several vears, but the experience to date can be reviewed and 
assessed. On this basis it may be said that senior management in CNR 
is satisfied that the experience has been well worthwhile. Already mam 
former course members occupy more responsible posts ‘Imost all who 
have attended the course are conscious of a change in their own out 
look. These are substantial gains which justify continued management 
training but it mav be that we shall have to look to the provision of 
management training for all railwav ‘managers’; if so the ‘Staff Training 


Course’ may then become the ‘Staff Training College’ it is already loose] 


called 


[his article was contributed by the Personnel Department of th 
C.N.R., which is responsible for the organization and operation of the 
Staff Training Course 
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A CHANGE 


OF 
EMPHASIS 
A. V. Hill 


Success is not usually a problem by itself, but it’s achievement can bring 
new problems ; and these, added to a few others, can make a good case 
for revising the program which led to that success 

Eighteen vears ago when North America was slowly and painfully 
emerging from the great depression, a program of adult education was 
instituted among Pacific Coast fishermen by the University of British 
Columbia. It was financed by the Federal Department of Fisheries and 
had been requested by farseeing leaders of the fishermen’s organizations. 
These men realized that long experience in baiting hooks and mending 
nets was not sufficient preparation for the task of converting the handling 
and marketing of fish from a ‘trial and error’ basis to one of ‘trial and 
success” 

\ number of fishermen’s co-operatives had arisen almost  spon- 
taneously but these were operating independently and competing with 
each other in the market without much idea of co-ordination. There 
were unions galore. Each locality, everv racial origin group, each tvpe 
of gear was organized separately. The fishing companies too were still 


in the throes of a post-depression reorganization. 


rHE UNIVERSITY TAKES A HAND 
Into this climate, University Extension launched its program, named 
under the Federal Government's terms of reference Adult Education 
of Fishermen in the Co-operative Production and Marketing of Fish. 
Phe story of this program has already been told in Food for Thought 
by Breen Melvin.® Today co-operatives in this province control a 
modern, well-equipped collecting, processing and distributing svstem. 
As a result of systematic education and the policy of making all facts 
available at membership meetings, most members are now able to dis- 
cuss costs, prices, and markets as intelligently as they used to talk of 
spark plugs, net needles or garboard strakes. Their administration is a 
far crv from the amateur ‘hit-or-miss’ svstem of the early davs. 


Access to the full information on costs and markets has also given 


°Corops Help B.C. Fishermen, by Breen Melvin. Food for Thought, 
11: 5-8, December, 1950 
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Union fishermen confidence that their leaders will not, through lack of 
knowledge, bargain for prices which are impossibly high or unreason- 
ably low. Up until the late thirties, fish price negotiations between union 
fishermen and companies rarely got beyond the ‘dog-fight’ stage. They 
are now well-conducted business meetings. Signed agreements between 
companies, vessel-owners and fishermen are now accepted as normal 
in all phases of the industry. 

Another important development directly resulting from the program 
is the system of fishermen’s credit unions. By pooling their savings to 
the extent of almost five million dollars, independent fishermen have 
been able to finance their own boatbuilding and gear requirements while 
still remaining independent. Fishing companies, of course, require a 
contract to deliver fish in return for credit, and it is largely due to the 
willingness of the companies to advance credit on these terms that 
British Columbia now has a fleet the equipment of which is equal to 
any in the world, with the ability to catch fish faster than nature and 
science can replace them. 


FISHERMEN ON THE CAMPUS 

This problem of overfishing is the first of several which, if left unsolved, 
could ruin the entire industry. Most problems can only be solved effec 
tively with the co-operation and unde:stinding of the fishermen them 
selves. In order to build up that better understanding, U.B.C, Extension 
Department is continuing the original program. However, an invaluable 
experiment in adult education was added in 1955. Through a special 
federal grant the University instituted an on-campus residential course 
for selected practising fishermen. 

These men, already experts at their occupation, are expected to 
pass on the knowledge they gain to their fellow-fishermen, and for this 
reason are selected chiefly on a geographical basis. If the subject were 
Hiow to Catch Fish, each would probably fit the role of lecturer rather 
than student. Still, opportunity is taken to bring these fishermen in con 
tact with specialists on the latest electronic and othér new fishing de 
vices which show the direction of future development. 

Other topics which men from the independently-owned fleet find 
of great interest are the trends in such subjects as modern boat design 
and stability control; while instruction on both the natural and syn- 
thetic fibres — their characteristics, uses and preservation — are also found 
very helpful. In the engine classes, fishermen, who have been operating 
their own engines for years, are brought into contact with specialists who 
can answer many hitherto puzzling questions on such topics as fuels 
and lubrication. Skippers who have run boats for decades are still very 
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willing to sit down and learn, or brush up on their navigation. 


CONSERVATION STRESSED 

However, this side of the instruction, while interesting and necessary, is 
not so important to men who are already equipped to catch fish faster 
than they can be replaced. Far more urgent is the problem of main- 
taining and increasing the available supply. In the previous subjects, the 
fisherman’s understanding is usually already at a fairly high level, but 
on some topics he discovers himself to be in the first grade — and is quite 
willing to start at the bottom. To provide a wide background, lectures 
are given on fisheries biology and oceanography. While the latter is 
perhaps the favourite topic of the course, both are necessary as a basis 
for understanding conservation techniques. The men feel that this 
knowledge also helps them with their practical fishing. 

Another very popular series of lectures is on international law as 
applied to fisheries. It is rather surprising that class evaluations show 
this subject ranking with oceanography in top popularity. 

With this background students are able to appreciate lectures on 
the work of the four International Commissions. The international aspect 
of fisheries is a broad field for instruction. So much of the Pacific Coast 
fishery is shared with the United States that it is important for B.C. 
fishermen to understand the Commissions’ development and purpose. 
Fishermen and government have not alwavs agreed on such matters and 
many doubts in the minds of fishermen are cleared up during question 
and discussion periods led by representatives of these Commissions. 
They find it encouraging to hear Japanese, American and Canadian 
experts discuss these matters with equal objectivity. 


ECONOMICS OF THE FISHING INDUST RY 
Markets and distribution is another field to which the fishermen are 
being introduced. In most industries an employee need have little or no 
waterest in his employers’ product or problems after he has contributed 
his portion to the manufacturing process. His services are retained or 
dispensed with, according to how his work satisfie, his employer. In the 
fishing industry, however, a different atmosphere is developing. 
Competition with fisheries of other countries and with other food 
products can be met only by supplying a first-class end product to the 
customer. This is only possible when fishermen deliver their catch in 
first-class condition for the type of processing it is to receive. To achieve 
this co-operation between all phases of the industry — catching, pro- 
cessing and marketing — students are made aware of the requirements 
and peculiarities of local and world markets, of conditions which affect 
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prices, and of ways to prepare for the future as revealed by trends 
Lectures and demonstrations on the new aureomycin method of preset 
vation and saltwater refrigeration are part of this instruction 

Pacific Coast fishermen usually think of themselves as working men, 
similar to mechanics, carpenters, miners or any other tradesmen. How- 
ever, the tremendous increase on the value of the tools they use — boats 
gear, etc., and the fact that practically all are either self-employed or 
working on a share basis, confronts them with many of the problems of 
an entrepreneur. To help them cope with them the course provides a 
wealth of information on the economics of the industry, record-keeping 
and the intricacies of the :acome tax ; while preservation of lite and gear 
are covered by talks and demonstrations from experts in the field of 
meteorology, Sea-air Rescue Service, first aid and marine insurance 

Having developed a background from this instruction, the Pacific 
Coast fishermen should be bette: equipped to meet some of the vital 
problems which now face his industry and threaten his livelihood. He 
will realize that overfishing cannot be compensated for by ‘poaching 
or even by devising more efficient legitimate techniques of increasing 
his catch. Limitation of fishing licences and curtailment of the number 
of fishermen are abhorrent measures to the democratic mind ; but these 
measures were suggested by an American Commission director, and 
are now being considered favourably for the first time by a Canadian 
fishermen’s trade union facts which show how acute this situation 
has become. 

International competition in the catching of some types of fish is to 
some extent controlled by the Commissions. However, it becomes a 
problem which must be intelligently discussed and thoroughly under 
stood by fishermen’s meetings. Their organizations, for instance, are 
called upon to balance the production gain from extending the three 
mile limit to twelve, against the possible loss of fifty per cent of the 
Canadian market through U.S. retaliatory tariffs 

That the salmon runs themselves may be facing almost total ex 
tinction through the introduction of power dams on some of the rivers 
is the latest and very disturbing possibility. A fisherman must come to 
recognize fully all the factors in such a situation in order to do his share 
in dealing with it 


An understanding may be reached of the scientific difficulties, pos 
sible compromises and political implications involved in these and other 
problems if sufficient men receive this instruction and are willing to pass 
it on to fellow-fishermen when working on the net-mending floats, drink 
ing coffee around a galley table. or attending meetings of thei 
organizations. (please see p. 247) 
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THE ROLE 
OF A COMPANY 
NEWSPAPER 


P. W. Hallman 


Phe role of a company newspaper in the life of the emplovee, of manage- 
ment and of the community depends entirely on the objectives of the 
publication. It can be litthe more than a social sheet carrving birth an- 
nouncements, bowling scores and chit chat. It can be merely a mobile 
notice board for plant bulletins, company announcements and promotions. 
Or it can be a vehicle for free advertising of community activities, care- 
fully skirting anything pertaining to labour management, production or 
other challenging problems within a plant. Therefore the question must be 
asked: Is it to inform, to educate. to encourage or to entertain? 

To justify its existence, a good company newspaper should combine 
all of these with an aim to promote understanding and unity within 
the organization. The results should be worth reading and worth taking 
home. The phrase ‘taking home’ is emphasized, for the paper should be of 


interest not only to emplovee and emplover, but to their families. 


\ LINK WITH THE COMMUNITY 
The plant newspaper, by being read in the home, is also an excellent 
means of disseminating information on the operations of the company, 
its future and its place in a community. This can greatly assist the 
company in being accepted as a vital part of the community, though 
it is perhaps morc true of single industry towns or towns where the 
company is the major industry, than in more metropolitan centres where 
even large industries are just a small part of the whole. The reader 
should recognize that in preparing this article, the writer has drawn 
on experience gained in publishing a company newspaper in what at 
present is a single industry town 

As a part of plant communications, the company newspaper has 
an important part to play. It encourages good housekeeping in the plant 
and sponsors a vigorous and continuing safety campaign that carries 
through the job, onto the highway and into the home. 

Company statements of policy or procedure, development, labour 


agreements and special announcements are given the emplovee through 


his own company paper before others read of them in outside newspapers. 


This correctly identifies the emplovee as being of greater importance to 
management than people who read of these items in other news media 
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Company officials, management and department heads are introduced 
to the employees in an informal way. With a photograph and a briet 
biography they are identified at once as simply another, but important, 


member of the whole group. This also satisfies the innate curiosity of 
grou] 


the employee about those in authority, assists them to recognize the 


positions they fill in the over-all make-up of the organization, and to 


identify them as a fellow employee. 

In return, the paper recognizes individual achievement by bringing 
the employee into its columns through picture and word by covering 
promotions and safety awards, sports events and hobbies, engagements 
and weddings, births and christenings, and activities in which he 
participates on behalf of his fellow employees and the community. By 
recognizing the individual, he too, becomes a vital part of the whole 


y 
group. 


4 COMMUNITY WITHIN A COMMUNITY 

Pride in the operations of each department is encouraged by the publica 
tion of feature articles. These cover the functions of the department as 
a whole and how they fit into the company operation, with a breakdown 
of the activity that goes on within the department. Pictures of department 
people at their work not only create greater interest on the part of the 
reader, but bring the individual into focus in a personal way 

The impact of a company newspaper on a city having a great 
diversity of industry would be small. Therefore its content of community 
news would be affected only by reader interest and space availability. 
However, the impact is greatly increased in single industry towns, and 
community news content assumes greater significance in the plant publica 
tion. For example, the Kitimat Ingot is an internal publication of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada and at present has a circulation of 
1,400. It is distributed mainly to plant employees. 

In a community with a total population of 14,000 people, the great 
majority of its residents are company employees and their families 
Therefore, any community activity or local news is bound to be of 
intercst to a majority of its readers, either as a part of their day to day 
living or because of actual varticipation. 

In like manner, the company operation and the activities of its 
employees are of considerable interest to those in the community whose 
own prosperity and success is tied closely to that of the industry. This 
interest is recognized in part by requests for distribution of the company 
newspaper to groups such as school staffs, the clergy, banks, local 
government, service clubs and business groups in Kitimat. 

How is community news fitted into this picture? To the extent that 
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it is of direct interest to emplovees, the company paper supplements the 
coverage of the local paper with news items that are a part of regular 
community life. These include the activities of local organizations such 
as Red Cross, Civil Defence, Safety Council, Hospital Society, Com- 
munity Council and Parent-Teacher Associations. Thev include the 
recreational and social events of the ymca, Choral Society, Drama 
and Art Clubs, Concert Society and Sports Associations. Special holiday 
events such as Remembrance Day, Dominion Day and Labour Day 
are also covered 

Such news is slanted toward the part that company personnel play 
in it, and as is the case with the majoritv of news stories, extensive use 
is made of photographs 

The result of a company newspaper participating in community 
news coverage should therefore be to complement and not to supplant the 
normal means of communications already in use. It should not attempt to 
compete with the con imercial newspaper for general readership. Carrying 
no paid advertisiny, having no stated political or religious affiliations, it 
is fortunately able to be completely unbiased and factual in its reporting, 
free from economic or outside pressure groups. This privilege should 
not be misused 

In summary, the company newspaper should be the first to give the 
emplovee news of plant operation, contracts or change of company 
planning; news of things that affect his job or his future. A well informed 
working force makes for better contentment and greater efficiency. 


Management, bv utilizing this vehicle of communication, can build 


morale and efficiency and can stimulate pride in a clean and safe plant 


in the product it produces, and pride in the company itself. 
By ending ur in the home, the company newspaper can dispel the 
mysteries of plauc and company operations, can make the familv feel 


a part of the company and the company a part of the community. 


Mr Holman is the Editor of Kitimat’s ‘Ingot’ and has served one term as 
Mayor of Kitimat 


Mr Hill is Extension Supervisor of Fisheries Program, University of 
British Columbia 





TELEVISION 


BOOKS BATTERED BUT UNBOWED 

Young Canada’s Book Week produced another barrage of critical attacks 
on television mixed with some relief. The Vancouver Sun like many other 
newspapers observed with a tight smile that book borrowing by the 
juveniles and adolescents had exceeded any rate reached before in almost 
all of the major cities of North America. With the usual comment to 
the effect that print provides infinitely greater stimulus to the imagina 
tion, the editorial concluded with the hope that perhaps the monster was 
being reduced to size after all, and in the long run there was nothing 
quite so contributory to a proper world as a good book. 

This kind of comment is typical of newspapers, themselves the first 
of the attacks on the hegemony of the printed book. Fundamentall\ 
distrusting what he does to information and the continuity of knowledge, 
every newspaperman longs to retire and write a book; a sort of con- 
spiratorial offering to the Gods he has betrayed. This holding of the line 
is matched by the shift of the intellectuals to radio, and the similar 
comment that nothing can stimulate the imagination quite so effective 
as the spoken word. 

The observations on library circulation figures, reporting books 
circulated and activity centering on the library, but holding only the 
most general clue to books actually read, are quite correct. But the 
interpretation that the old world of book lovers and book culture is 
being re-created with greater strength than before is questionable. The 
likelihood is that children who borrow books as a result of stimulus from 
a television program like the highly successful Hidden Pages regards a 
book in quite a different light than his elders who depended on books 
for the initial stimulus. The book becomes a sort of reference, a hand- 
book, a counter-stimulus along with television rather than the original 
source. Thus finding the initial presentation on television, the youngster 
turns to the book for further elaboration and a contrasting point of view, 
but he doesn’t subject all sources other than books to the sort of filtering 
through the state of mind engendered by print that we tend to do. 
Curiously enough the television program designed to interest the viewer 
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in a book or books in general — the first kind is much more successful - 
has stumbled upon a simple mechanism long established and outlined 
by the advertiser. Dr Wiebe, then of CBs, pointed out some vears ago 
that successful mass media advertising depended on three things: the 
placing of the advertisement, exposure to it on the part of the potential 
consumer, and the ready availability of the product advertised. If the 
product couldn't be purchased nearby in a form easily carried away o1 
delivered, then the advertising lost most of its impact. He outlined this 
theory to explain why advertising of products seemed so much more 
successful than similar technic ques applied to citizenship, health, and 
other campaigns of public interest but dealing with ideas or changes 
in habits of some complexity rather than packaged products. The com- 


parison is simple. The book represents a package which can be secured 
easily by the viewer stimulated by the dramatization. However, in this 
relationship the book comes to play quite a different part than it once 


did. It comes on equal or perhaps even less significant footing than the 
original program. Perhaps we ought to develop some work in the com- 
parison of these media in their treatment of similar subjects or stories 
as a wav of increasing the ability of our children and adults to deal 
with a multi-stimulus society in which information is endless and 
overwhelming. 

The second common comment (that print provides infinitely greater 
stimulus to the imagination) surely is quite ridiculous. The senses 
operate variously, naturally ; and the most immediate stimulus to ima- 
gination and viscera is the sense of smell! But we react imaginatively to 
those to which we are habituated and have learned to respond to. Why 
it should be assumed that reading alone, or hearing alone should stimu- 
late the imagination more vitally than seeing and hearing together is 
difficult to understand except if we realize that the adult population, at 
least that part of it responsible for this kind of remark, is visually naive, 
and thus because of long habituation to print and to the abstract effort 
of re-creation involved, assumes the same about everyone. If we accept 
this argument, then logically it would be true that the child with no 
stimulus to his senses would be the most imaginative of all. On the con- 
trary it is possible to argue that the supply of both visual and auditory 
stimulation frees the imagination from laborious effort and permits, in- 
deed stimulates the freest of all imaginative creation. 

If the critics are referring to a considerable ineptitude with the 
medium in terms of the handling of proper relationship of sight and 
sound then the criticism can be admitted. We have a great deal to learn, 
and one can only hope that it will be learned faster than the movies 
caught it up. If however, the criticism is aimed at the inherent nature of 
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the medium, in the absence of some evidence on the comparative effects 
of various senses, we suggest that it is simply prejudice, a tvpe of preju- 
dice that needs to be combatted. 


RADISSON RETURNS 

It’s like welcoming an old friend to have Radisson return to our screens 
Although the somewhat tiresome introduction to each program, calcu 
lated to inflame the patriotic sentiments of the small fry, and to seduce 
teachers and adults into putting an imprimatur on the program, along 
with the slight increase in the episodic character of the sequences, 
represents some compromise with the outraged demands of last year, 
the program is still way ahead of any of its competitors. The Last of the 
Mohicans, much heralded, has nothing other than the usual derring-do 
to offer, and the equally touted Tugboat Annie is without exception 
the worst of its kind unless it’s improved radically in the last few weeks 
Radisson still shows a depth of comprehension and a human fallibility 
that makes him valuable over the long pull. Though some of the episodes 
appear to be contrived, at least the characters have some future. In 
contrast with the short episodes, the long journey and the future pres 
pects of the characters are kept very much alive. That is to sav that the 
program is going somewhere, and since we believe that it is the repe 
tition of events and characters on television that makes the important 
impact, this fact seems of considerable importance. In contrast, the 
others, including the adult westerns merely concentrate on the creadon 
of legendary personalities living in a mythical period with neither past 
nor future, ending nor beginning. While Radisson may have lost money, 
and it may have lower ratings, our own expectation is that it will prove 
to be the more effective in every sense of the word in the long run 
cBC is to be congratulated for returning it, and keeping it on in face of 
all the scorn from above and below 


It has been a difficult vear of settling down and one for paving some 
long delaved debts incurred by television. Apparently novelty will no 
longer carry it either with viewer or sponsor, and interest is now turning 
to the long term value of the major patterns so far invented. There is 
not space to investigate the current scrap between live and filmed tv, 
except to say that one ought to hold out for live television, both dra- 
matic and documentary, with some determination. One feature that does 
stand out is the increasing difference between the c pc and the American 
networks in terms of programming. While we look forward to receiving 
more of the very good things that come from both New York and Hollv- 
wood, and to a resolution of the closed city policy, it remains clear that 
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nothing must basically interfere with the national policy of maintaining 
the Corporation. While c 8 c seems still dominated by the book-minded, 
and we can still quarrel with particular programs, it remains fairly clea 
that general programming (which is where television makes its rea 
impact) is considerably better than that afforded by the American 
networks 
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INTERPROVINCIAL CO-OPERATION IN) EDUCA- 
r:on; the Story of the Canadian Education Association. Freeman K. 
Stewart. Toronto: W. J]. Gage Limited, 1957. pp. 176. 


Canada’s B N A Act ,which defines education as each province's responsi- 
bility, has a great deal to do with the growth of voluntary associations at 
the national level. ‘Except for the preparaticn of educational statistics, 
which, like other statistics, is the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment, the provincial departments of education have come to look pri- 
marily to the Canadian Education Association for at least preliminary 
discussions of matters which are of concern to more than one of them 
and on which they would like to exchange views . . . the existence of this 
need constitutes one of the important reasons why the departments sup- 
port the crea by financial contributions in proportion to provincial 
populations’. 

This is the history of an important voluntary association. In it an 
attempt is made to ‘explain, by reference to its history and current 
activities, how educationists happened to form the Association and the 
provinces ultimately to support it.’ 


ENGINEERING CAREERS IN CANADA; 1957-8 Edition. 
Montreal : The Engineering Institute of Canada, 2050 Mansfield Street, 
1957. pp. 194. 


‘For over seventy years it has been one of the purposes of The Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada to bring engineers and employers together to 
their mutual advantage. This publication is but another manifestation of 
the Institute’s purpose and policy. 

‘In the unprecedented expansion of Canada’s industrial effort, the 
need for technically trained personnel has been almost a limiting factor. 
The demand has so greatly exceeded the supply that communication 
between employers and the persons they have been seeking has been 
difficult to establish. Under these circumstances the Institute has had 
unusual opportunities to be of service ... 
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‘Realizing that the needs of employers are still far from being met, 
the Council of the Institute has authorized the publication of Engineering 
Careers in Canada i. the hope and expectation that it will reach thou- 
sands of young men who are seeking dependable information on engineer- 
ing opportunities in Canada, and that it will be the means of helping 
them develop their professional careers, and employers to find the best 
engineer employees.’ 


ONTARIO’S FIRST RURAL LEADERSHIP FORUM 
at Prudhomme’s Garden Centre, Vineland, Ontario, February 17-23, 1957. 
Toronto: Ontario Rural Leadership Forum, 409 Huron Street, 1957. 
pp. 25. Mimeo. 


\ co-operative venture, with help from the Community Programs Branch, 
Ontario Department of Education, the Ontario Folk School Council, the 
Ontario Rural Leadership Forum Committee, and the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, brought together rural leaders for a week’s discus- 
sion of pressing problems. This full-length report of their deliberations 
should not be missed by anyone interested in rural adult education. 
It is also a splendid preliminary briefing for the proposed Rural Adult 
Education Conference, to be held next spring in connection with ‘he 
© AAE National Conference in Winnipeg. 


4 SURVEY OF SOME NATURALIZATION COURT 
CEREMONILES in Canadian Communities. Ottawa: Canadian 
Citizenship Council, 180 Bay Street, 1957. pp. 22. 50c. 


‘In the Fall of 1956 the Board of Directors of the Canadian Citizenship 
Council decided that a ‘spot check’ should be made of various such 
ceremonies held in various parts of the country. A questionnaire was 
prepared, and private citizens were enlisted to attend ceremonies in their 
own communities and then to send in their reactions, observations, sug- 
gestions and recommendations. One hundred and thirty-seven ques- 
tionnaires were completed and returned ; these, however, represent the 
views and observations of fully double that number, as in many in- 
stances, several persons went to a ceremony together and pooled their 
findings. This report contains these findings. 

‘The intent of this survey was not to find fault with the judges and 
the courts. Rather it was to encourage a number of responsible citizens 
to give attention to these important events and to provide suggestions 
whereby these ceremonies might be made events of the utmost impor- 
tance in the lives of new citizens.’ 
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SCHOLARSHIPS IN WORKERS EDUCATION 
These scholarships, first discussed in 1955, are a fitting tribute to the 
life and work of the late Harry Chappell, National President, cB rR & and 
oT Ww and a former Vice-President of the ca ar, who had a deep and 
abiding interest in education and believed that working men and women 
should have greater opportunities to improve themselves 

The decision to concentrate on schools or seminars that have special 
significance for organized labour serves a second main purpose ; the 


creation within the union, of a membership that knows our objectives 


and those of the labour movement as a whole, a membership which is 


aware of its responsibilities and its rights in the Brotherhood, in the 
transportation industry, and in the political and economic life of Canada 

Any member of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Emplovees 
and Other Transport Workers (except a salaried staff member, Board 
member, General Chairman, etc.) who has at least one vear’s member 
ship in the union, shall be eligible for a scholarship. 

The selection of successful applicants will be made by the Brother- 
hood’s National .Education Committee, composed of the National Presi 
dent, the National Vice-President, the National Secretarv-Treasurer and 
the Director of the Education and Research Department, which has the 
responsibility of administering the plan. Applicants will be chosen on the 
basis of their activity in the Brotherhood and the labour movement in 
general. 

The amount of an award will varv, depending on the nature of the 
event, but will be sufficient to cover all legitimate expenses and loss 
of wages. The amount allocated for any one scholarship will be deter- 
mined by the National Education Committee. 


LOOKING FOR A GOOD BOOK? 

Puzzled by the bewildering array of new books? Wonder whether you 

have missed some of the better reading in the past few vears? To help 

readers solve such problems, the Toronto Public Libraries have just issued 

the 1957 edition of their annual guide to the newer books : 150 Books 
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of the Last Three Years. Copies may be obtained free of charge at any 
of the twenty-one branches in the city. 

The 150 Books is a list recommended by the librarians in the Circu- 
lation Division for the general reader. It covers a wide range of fiction, 
biography, history, travel, current affairs, poetry, drama, and = such 
diverse topics as archaeology, psychology, business and science. Ninety 
new titles appear in the 1957 edition, with sixty retained from last year’s. 
Each entry gives title, author, date, price and a brief description of the 
contents. 

Books by Canadians or about Canada comprise about one-fifth of 
the list. The others carry the reader to almost every corner of the globe. 
The list of authors includes many European and Asiatic writers, as well 
as British and American. 


CANADIAN FIRMS WITH PROFESSIONALI 

rRAINING PROGRAMS 
British Columbia Telephone Company Vancouver 
Pembina Pipe Lines Ltd. Sept-lles, P. Q. 
Charles E. Frosst Ltd. Montreal 
Monsanto (Canada) Ltd. 
Shell Oil Company 
Canadian Gulf Oil Co. Calgary 
Crows Nest Pass Coal Co. Fernie, B. C. 
Crown Zellerbach Ltd. Vancouver 
Canadian Forest Products Ltd. Port Mellon, B. C. 
Industrial Engineering Ltd. Burnaby, B. C. 
British Columbia Power Commission ' 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission loronto 
Firestone Rubber Co. Hamilton, Ontario 
Canada Packers Ltd. Montreal 
Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. Cornwall 
Noranda Copper & Brass Ltd. Montreal 
Canada Life Assurance Co. Ltd. 
Canadian General Electric Co. 
Canadian Sumner Iron Works 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 
International Business Machines 
De Haviland Aircraft of Canada Ltd. Toronto 
Orenda Engines Limited Malton, Ontario 


Vancouve1 
Vancouver 


Victoria 


Toronto 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Toronto 
Toronto 


This list was supplied through the kindness of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa 
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NEW RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 
The attractive bulletin of the National Commission on the Indian Cana 
dian carries, in its January issue, a significant news item. 

"nic has taken an important step in setting up a Committee on 
Research. At its first meeting the committee discussed its resource and 
advisory functions. Chairman is Dr Frank Vallee, Department of So- 
ciology, McMaster University. Other members are: Dr R. W. Dunning, 
Department of Anthropology, University of Toronto ; Mr Jean Lagasse, 
Sociai and Economic Research Office, Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Manitoba ; Mr Carl Latham, Graduate Studies, School of 
Social Work, University of Toronto ; Mr Victor Valentine, Northern Re 
search Co-Ordination Centre, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Research, Ottawa. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 

Canada will be represented abroad this summer by cultural as well as 
trade products. The Brussels International Exhibition will include the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Orchestra and Le Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde, which will be sent with the assistance of the Canada 
Council 

Like the other countries participating in the Brussels Exhibition, 
Canada is being represented by two outstanding organizations. 

In addition to performing at the Brussels Exhibition in August, the 
cbc Orchestra will make a number of other appearances in Europe 
during the summer. The grant of $20,000 by the Council for this purpose 
will supplement receipts from other sources. 

In addition to playing at Brussels, Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde 
will play two separate series in Paris and in other European cities, as 
well as completing a tour across Canada, making in all more than 100 
performances. To assist in this whole operation the Council is adding 
$10,000 to the $10,000 already granted last August, making a total of 
$20,000, and in addition is making a further guarantee of $10,000 against 
possible losses on these tours. 

These tours are supported by The Canada Council in exercise of one 
of the roles conferred on the Council by Parliament of arranging ‘for 
representation and interpretation of Canadian arts, humanities and social 
sciences in other countries.’ 


‘RADIO IN THE FUTURE OF CANADA’ 

One more indication that adult education has turned an important corner 

comes along in the shape of an elegant grey, orange and black leaflet 

(one is tempted to keep that beautiful abstract on the cover!) We are 
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herewith informed that the University of British Columbia’s Communi- 
cations Programme is in full swing, to culminate in a. National Conference 
May 5-10, 1958, ‘for all Senior people in radio broadcasting across 
Canada. Savs the introduction : 

‘The history of Canada is in large part a history of communications. 
Few nations have been as dependent as we upon the imaginative de- 
velopment of facility and art in mass communications. It is to assist in the 
development of this living tradition in Canadian life and culture that the 
University of British Columbia, with the generous assistance of the 
British Columbia Association of Broadcasters, is experimenting with 
training procedures in radio, television, and film. Though our courses 
are intended initially for those people with some | rofessional experience, 
we plan to develop a two vear program, for anyone wishing to enter 
these fields. We hope at the same time to make the University a centre 
for experiment with all forms of media, and to enlist the services of people 
skilled in their use from all over the world. Courses will be offered each 
Spring and Fall in the evenings, other events will be announced, as 


planned 


BETHETI PHASI1 rWEL V I 


National Tiaining Laboratories this coming summer will conduct its 


Twelfth Annual Summer National Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment at Gould Academy, in Bethel, Maine. 


Whether in industry, government, education, civic groups, or labour, 


research indicates that effective leadership depends on face-to-face work- 
ing relations in small groups. The two 3-week summer laboratory sessions 
at Gould Academy are devoted to the more effective development of 
human relations knowledge, insights, and research on the part of various 
professional and volunteer leaders ; and to development of ability to over- 
come resistances to change in organizational and community situations. 
The dates of these two sessions are June 15-July 4 and July 13-August 1, 
1958. This vear, 300 persons will be chosen to attend — with 150 persons 
admitted to each of the sessions. 

The National Training Laboratory in Group Development is spon- 
sored by the National Training Laboratories of the Division of Adult 
Education Service of the National Education Association, Washington, 
D.C. For its faculty it draws persons from both educational and applied 
fields. This summer's faculty will come from such institutions as the 
universities of Boston, California, Columbia's Teachers College, Delawere, 
Kansas, Michigan State, New York and Utah, as well as Northeastern 
University and Vanderbilt University. 











PUT A RING AROUND AUGUST 


for 

the second 

SHAKESPEARE SEMINAR 

Waterloo College, Waterloo Ontario 


August 15 to 22nd, 1958 


featuring 


attendance at all Stratford Festival performances 
lectures by prominent Shakespeare scholars 


guided seminar discussions in ; relaxed 


atmosphere 


special Seminar library and displays 


comfortable residence and good meals at Waterloo 


College, just outside Kitchener, Ontario 


s,onsored by 
Phe Ontario Secondary School Teachers Federation 
and 


The Canadian Association for Adult Education 


for detailed information, write 
Commission for Continuous Learning 
C.A.A.E 
113 St. George Street 
TORONTO 5, Ontario 











